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NAMES AND PLACES ann 


NAMES ON THE LAND 


New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary.—At the Fourth Annual All-State 
Meeting of the New Mexico Folklore Society, on May 14, 1949, the Place 
Name Committee presented a mimeographed pamphlet containing the first 
installment for the New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary. ‘This specimen dic- 
tionary lists names of places, the county in which each place is situated, and, 
for some names, the map or highway designation, etymology or other deriva- 
tion, and pertinent historical materials, including folklore. Markings of pro- 
nunciation were abandoned, at the last moment, because of difficulties in the 
mimeograph process. Whether to follow the Merriam-Webster chart, the 
International Phonetic alphabet, or some eye-ear recognition system has not 
yet been decided. Any system but the last is both costly and laborious. Cali- 
fornia Place Names employs Merriam-Webster; the Arizona Place Name Dic- 
tionary leaves out all markings of pronunciation. What the New Mexico 
collection will use has not yet been decided, although the committee favors 
the Merriam-Webster system, since it is widely familiar and uses comparatively 
few diacritical marks. 

The files of the editorial office at the University of New Mexico contain 
about one thousand cards, but only about a third of these were ready for 
presentation at this time. Yet this sample list indicates that the final collection 
will show the unusual influence of certain social institutions, such as the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Santa Fe Railroad (Atchison, ‘Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway), and of major industries, such as ranching. Saints’ names abound, 
individually and in repetition—thirty-four are listed in this group—but to 
them should be added such terms as Sierra Nacimiento (Birth of Christ Range) 
and Santa Fe (Holy Faith). A small town in Rio Arriba County is named Ave 
Maria. For the railroad, names of officials speak throughout the state, some not 
in loud voices but in mere echoes from whistle-stops: Causey (for a vice- 
president of a railroad which was never built); Deming (for Mary Ann 
Deming, who married Charles Crocker, one of four men who built the early 
lines of the Southern Pacific in this territory); Dunmoor (for Chief Engineer 
James Dunn and his wife, née Moore); Fox (for F. C. Fox, General Manager 
of the Santa Fe); and Gallup (for D. L. Gallup, auditor of the Atlantic and 
Pacific which met the A. T. and S. F. in New Mexico). Ranching is reflected in 
names like Ranchvale, Ranchos de Taos, Corral, and Bell (which takes its 
name from a bell-shaped ranch brand; the brand in turn came from Bell 
Mountain, named for its resemblance to the outline of a bell). Cattle brands 
have given names to at least two other communities: Obar, New Mexico, is a 
settlement named from the ‘Circle Bar’ Ranch, whose brand is a circle with a 
bar under it. Since New Mexico is a state with Spanish background, a name 
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like Jal is likely to be pronounced ‘Hal’ by the uninitiated, who search vainly 
for a Spanish meaning. Actually, it is derived from another cattle brand, the 
initials of the owner, J. A. Lee. This type of word, formed by initial letters 
and called an acronym, is in popular use today. For example, the United 
Nations Educational, Social, Cultural Organization is called UNESCO. 

Postmasters played their part in the naming of settlements: Claud was 
named for the town’s first postmaster, who in 1906 owned a mercantile store 
there, in which was the town’s post office; he is now an insurance agent in 
Clovis. Forrest owes its name to Forrest Farr, son of its oldest citizen, first post- 
master, and first storekeeper, Watt Farr, who with his family moved there from 
Missouri in 1907, and settled on a quarter section a mile south of where For- 
rest now stands. ‘The name of the town dates from 1908, when the post office 
was established. ‘The name of Floyd was selected by the first postmaster, Simon 
Lane, who denies that he chose the name for a friend. Tinnie was originally 
named Analla, for a first settler, but it was renamed for the daughter of the 
first postmaster. The advantage of place naming in two languages is illustrated 
by the name Correo, Spanish for “‘mail, post office.” 

Most of the place names in New Mexico are traditional, such as the quota of 
family names: De Baca, Dedman, Engel, Chavez, Sandoval, Gallegos; the 
personal names, Clayton, Dora, Hollene, Inez, Lucy, Ramon, Thomas. But 
invention has been used, as in the blends of more than one name or parts of 
names, such as Elida (combining Ella and Ida), Maljamar (combining Mal- 
colm, James, and Marjorie), and Gamerco (combining Gallup American Coal 
Company). Animal names dot the map: Coyote (in three different counties), 
Culebra (snake), La Liendre (‘string of nits’—so called because the houses are 
strung along the roadside), Gato (cat) and Palomas (doves). For many names, 
explanations are hazarded for the circumstances of naming; take, for example, 
Lingo, New Mexico. The name originally chosen for the place was Need, 
but when the Post Office Department said that was too much like Weed, 
another station in the State, the name Lingo was chosen. Why? Because the 
people talked too much? Or because the way they talked was different? Lingo 
is right on the Texas line, the Texa-homa area of New Mexico. Perhaps 
Texian was the “lingo’’ perpetuated in this name. I am reminded of the 
Arizona rancher who was asked if he came from Texas. “No,” he replied, “but 
I speak the language.” 

In this modest beginning, some unique materials are offered, such as the 
etymologies volunteered for Albuquerque (given at greater length, above) and 
for Tucumcari (to be presented in a later issue of this column). Interested 
readers of Western Folklore may have copies of the pamphlet (without charge) 
if they will write to me at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. I shall welcome criticism and comment, addition and subtraction, as 
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they relate to this beginning of a large undertaking. The Place-Name Com- 
mittee of the New Mexico Folklore Society hopes to present, in the spring of 
1950, an equally substantial list of additional names, so that by accumulation 


the task may, within five years, be approximately complete. 


T. M. PEARCE 
University of New Mexico 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Canadian Place Names.—An article by Pierre Daviault, ““Les Noms de Lieux 
au Canada” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section I, Third 
Series, Vol. XLII, pp. 43-52 [Toronto, the University Press, 1948]), is worthy 
of comment in this department of Western Folklore. 

The Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1883, numbers five sections, one 
of which, Section I, is devoted to “littérature, histoire, archéologie, sociologie, 
économie politique et sujets connexes en francais.” The literature of this sec- 
tion is rich in information on the history and the traditions of a people which 
has resisted with extraordinary success the process of North Americanization 
which has swept almost all other racial groups down the river of uniformity, 
mighty enough in volume but a little deficient in the picturesque. It is to be 
regretted that the annual publications of the Royal Society of Canada in its 
various sections are about as hard to come by in our American libraries as 
some medieval manuscript, though the cause of their scarcity can hardly be 
the same. 

M. Daviault’s contribution to French-Canadian pride in race and achieve- 
ment lies in the fascinating field of the place nomenclature of French Canada. 
The various sources of these names are discussed very entertainingly in a 
scintillating French style, sown with many adroit touches of phrasing and 
much good humor. The sources resemble those elsewhere active on this con- 
tinent, especially in the use of saints’ names and of names derived from the 
aboriginal tongues. The author has occasion to point out repeatedly and with 
emphasis the unwisdom of the many attempts to ascribe to French origins 
names which are so obviously, after a little investigation, seen to be Indian 
words, descriptive usually of some near-by fact of nature. Indeed, of the name 
Québec, which savants have sought earnestly to connect with Norman-French 
names in -bec, M. Daviault writes: “Champlain, qui a imposé ce nom, n’était 
pas Normand; il a simplement orthographié a la francaise le vocable indien 
Kebbek qui veut dire détroit ou rétrécissement.” 

But most amusing of all, perhaps, is the imbroglio which has arisen over the 
origin of the name Bay of Fundy. This inlet lies in Nova Scotia, the Acadie of 
the early French settlers, who called the upper bay Fond de la Bate des Fran- 
cais, or, more briefly, Fond-de-Bate. ‘The English, about as language-expert as 
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